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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 



that same, as they say she promised she'd have poor Tom 
Higgins, who's heen gone off this many a day." 

The mention of this so rudely and suddenly came like 
a thunderbolt upon the stranger— he clenched both his 
hands— uttered a heart-rending ejaculation, and sank 
powerless on the seat. Surprised at such emotion in a 
Stranger, they examined his lineaments more narrowly, 
and discovered that, though much changed, it was Tom 
Higgins himself that stood before them. Upon this, many 
a hand was outstretched, but not received, and their 
greetings of welcome were not responded to, for he sat 
sternly silent, with his arms folded and his eyes fixed on 
the earth. While they viewed him with astonishment he 
suddenly sprang up, and asking the way to her residence, 
which was on the banks of the river outside of the town, 
he strode off in that direction, as rapidly as if he were 
fresh and unfatigued. 

As he went along, the agonizing expression of his face 
was indeed fearful, and his lips moved rapidly as he uttered 
•various hasty and unconnected expressions, such as — 

"Married— married!— can it be possible! My Mag- 
gie! to decave me thus — afther all my labour and my toil, 
to return and find her false !— To return full of fondness 

and joy, and find but no: I hate her— I loathe her, 

and she shall hear it— I'll tell her so, and fly to the end 
ov the earth." 

When he came in sight of the cabin, he left the beaten 
track, and almost ran along the banks of the river in his 
eagerness— it was, although midsummer, nearly full of 
water, and the breeze was not strong enough to agitate its 
surface even into the tiniest ripples. As he went along, 
he heard the cheerful voice of a child singing, and caught 
a glimpse of a female form approaching the spot from 
whence the sounds issued : then suddenly he heard a 
quick heavy plash, and one wild and agonizing shriek 1 It 
was his Maggie's voice— he would have recognised it in 
the midst ora thousand, and fearing he knew not what, 
he rushed on with renewed speed. When he suddenly 
emerged from behind a clump of trees, Maggie— for it 
■was she indeed — perceived him, and springing madly for- 
ward, she caught the hand that shrunk from her touch, 
and screamed wildly, 

" Oh ray child— my child — save lny child !" 

A demon gratification at her misery for a second parted 
his lips with a smile, but then he heard the btfbble of the 
poor boy struggling for his life, and looked upon the dis- 
torted lineaments of those features he once so fondly 
loved, and all his better feelings returned, and he cried — 

" Yes, Maggie, thy child shall be saved !" 

Then springing into the river just as the boy was sink- 
ing/he rescued him, and brought him safe to land. 

" The God who witnessed that action will reward you, 
for I cannot !" sobbed the grateful mother as he laid her 
frightened but not insensible boy in her arms, and kneel- 
ing down beside him, kissed his cherub lips, and parted 
from his forehead his wet and glossy hair. As he stooped, 
a ribbon which was round his neck loosened, and some 
weight at its centre bore it down and it fell upon her lap. 
She shrieked wildly when she saw it, and gazing intently 
at his features, muttered inaudibly, " It is him.'" and sank 
back breathless and unconscious — that ribbon bore the 
piece of broken ring ! 

He looked with agony on her pale, pale features, and 
as- the little boy cried out, " Mother !'» he stooped down 
and pressed his lips to hers with one long and burning 
kiss— then raising her gently up, he bore her to the cot- 
tage, followed by the child, and was met at the door by 
her sister. Shocked as she was at Maggie's death-like 
appearance and the child's dripping clothes, she hardly 
cast a glance on Higgins till she had laid her sister on the 
bed — then she turned round, but he was gone. 1 

The ducking the little boy received by his accidental 
fall had no effect, but Maggie had a violent fever, brought 
on by the agitation she had suffered, but again recovered j 
and thoughshe lived many years after, was never observed 
to laugh with the same gaiety as before, for her spirits, 
had sustained a decided shock. Higgins was never seen 
afterwards by either of the sisters, for he exchanged into 
a regiment going to Jamaica, and was believed to have 
perished there, Denis O'Dokoho. 



TO ERIN. 
(From the Belfast Magazine.) 

My country ! — too long, like the mist on thy mountains, 
The cloud of affliction hath sadden'd thy brow : 

Too long hath the blood-iain empurpled thy fountains, 
And Pity been deaf to thy cries — until now. 

Thou wert doom'd for a season in darkness to languish, 
While others around thee were basking in light ; 

Scarce a sunbeam e'er lighten'd the gloom of thy anguish • 
In " the Island of Saints," it seem'd still to be night. 

Of thy children, alas ! some in sorrow forsook thee, 
They could not endure to behold thee distress'd ; 

In "the land of the stranger" did other's o'erlook thee, 
Unworthy the life-stream they drew from thy breast. 

And the song of the minstrel was hushed in thy bowers ; 

For Discord's dire trump, thy lov'd harp was thrown by ; 
While, strong as the ivy that strangled thy towers, 

The gripe of oppression scarce left thee a sigh 1 

That is past — and for aye let its memory perish ; 

The day-spring arises, while heaviness ends; 
Wake, Erin! forbear thy dark codings to cherish — 

The wheel hath revolv'd, and thy fortune ascends I 

Yes — thy cause hath been heard — men havs wept at thy' story- 
Alas ! that a land of such beauty should mourn ! 

Have thy children ne'er grae'd the high niches of glory ? 
Was kindness ne'er known in their bosoms to burn ? 

Yes, rich as the mines which thy teeming hills nourish, 
Are the stores of their genius which nature imparts; 

And sweet as the flow'rs in thy valleys that flourish, 
The fragrance of feeling that Jbieatb.es from their hearts ! 

When stung to despair, in their wildness what wonder 
If sometimes their souls from affection might rove ? 

That frenzy subsiding, their feelings the fonder 
Will seek their own halcyon channel of lovo ? 

Let the past be forgotten ! — Yet shalt thou, fair Erin, 
Fling off the base spells which thy spirit enslave ; 

Thou shalt, like the sea-bird, awhile disappearing, 
Emerge with thy plumage more bright from the wave. 

Once more 'mong the verdure and dew of thy mountains 
The shamrock shall ope its wet eye to the sun, 

While fondly the muse shall recline by thy fountains, 
And warble ktr strains to the rills as they run. 

And plenty shall smile on thy beautiful valleys, 
And peace shall return, the long wandering dove ; 

And religion, no longer a cover for malice, 
Shall spread out her wings o'er an Eden of love. 

Then tuning thy mild harp, whose melody slumbers, 
As high on the willow it waves in the breeze, 

Let poesy lend thee her liveliest numbers, 
To sound thy reveillie, thy anthem of praise. 

And say unto those that have left thee forsaken — 
" Eeturn, oh return, to your lone mother's arms ! 

Other lands in their sons can a fondness awaken j 
Shall Erin alone for her race have no charms ! 

" Oh, blush as ye wander, that it e'er should be taunted, 
That strangers have felt, what my own could not feel ; 

That, when Britons stood forth in my trial undaunted, 
My children slunk back, unconcerned in my weal ! 

" Oh ! if yet in your bosom one last spark ye treasure 
Of love for the land of your sires — of your birth — 

Eeturn ! and indulge in the soul-thrilling pleasure, 
Of hailing that land *mong the brightest on earth !" 

Then joy to thee, Erin ! thy better day breaketh ; 

The long polar night of thy wo speeds away, 
And, as o'er thy chill breast the warm sunlight awakerh, 

Each bud of refinement evolves in the ray. 

Yet remember — the blossom is barren and fleeting, 

As long as the canker of strife, unsubdued, 
With its poisonous tooth at the core remains eating — 

If e'er thou tat glorious, thou first must be good. 
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